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IN THE WORKSHOPS OF THE POETS 

There is a fascination for all of us in watching creative work, 
in seeing that which was not gradually emerge into being. 
Even the carpenter and the smith at their labor attract older 
eyes than those of children. Similar but greater is the pleasure 
with which we watch, in such fragmentary glimpses as we can 
get, the poet's mind in its own workshop. The interest obtain- 
able from such study is our only excuse for this essay. We are 
not attempting to deduce from the lives of past writers rules by 
which the present aspirant can equal them : on the contrary, if 
we say anything new, we shall only help to prove that no such 
rules can be found. At every turn we find great poets differing 
from each other in all respects except success. But if our read- 
ers have not yet fallen victims to the love of organization, that 
true dementia Americana, if they still enjoy an occasional voy- 
age to fairylands yet uninvaded by the demon of system, lands 
where humanity is unmechanically alive and inconsistently sub- 
lime, — then they may be willing to pause awhile and watch the 
great master-builders at work. 

Few phases of this question stir our imagination more than 
that of the poet's abandoned themes. We are too apt to think 
that a genius's every plan matured and came down to us ; or if it 
did not mature it was worthless. On the contrary, through the 
brain of almost every great poet there have floated conceptions 
which he longed to make alive, which he sometimes kept treas- 
ured by him for years, but which he never embodied in language. 
Often these very subjects have been shaped into the master- 
pieces of later men. Milton, as we learn from his minor poems, 
long contemplated writing an epic on King Arthur, two centu- 
ries before Tennyson's Idylls. And Scott reminds us that — 

" Dryden in immortal strain 
Had raised the Table Round again, 
But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on to make them sport." 

At the time that Shelley was meditating his Prometheus Un- 
bound, two other subjects for lyrical dramas were fermenting in 
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his mind. "One of these", says his wife, "was the story of 
Tasso ; of this a slight fragment of the song of Tasso remains. 
The other was one founded on the Book of Job, which he never 
abandoned in idea, but of which no trace remains among his 
papers." These instances are far more typical than most peo- 
ple suppose. The past of literature is full of such unembodied 
conceptions floating around in the heads of successive poets, a 
Mormons picture the souls of future generations crying to be 
born. They hover dim and shapeless in the limbo of the might 
have been ; but their formlessness only fires our imagination the 
more. They bring before our mind's eye the creator in the 
midst of his achievement, surrounded with — 

" Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 
Voices soft and deep and serious, 
Words that whispered, tones that haunted." 

Like these unrealized visions and yet unlike them are the 
poems which have been left unfinished. Some of these were 
cut short by death ; but in the case of a greater number it was 
the mood in which they were conceived that died, and never 
could be recalled. Famous cases of this kind are "The Squire's 
Tale" of Chaucer, and "Christabel" and "Kubla Khan" of 
Coleridge. Sometimes the authors have attempted to recapture 
the effervescent vision ; but like Nebuchadnezzar's dream, it has 
gone from them. No one, unless he has read widely in English 
literature, realizes how much of it has been left incomplete or 
how impossible it often is for a great poet to finish his own Alad- 
din's window. Less suggestive to our imagination but equally 
instructive are instances where a poem has been left unfinished, 
not because the author is unable to regain a particular moment 
of rapture, but because his mind and taste have changed, fixing 
an unsympathetic gulf between the present man and his incom- 
pleted past. Such is Gray's Alliance of Education and Govern- 
ment. It was begun when its author still sympathized with the 
artificial standards of eighteenth century poetry. It was left for- 
ever a fragment as its writer gradually drifted farther and far- 
ther away from eighteenth century ideals. His friends urged 
him to complete it, but he replied that he could not Then 
too we find many stray passages that seem to have served as 
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preliminary studies for greater works, or cancelled passages 
scattered around like a sculptor's chips. In my copy of Shel- 
ley's poems alone there are over seventy fragmentary bits of 
verse of one kind or another, which his admirers thought worth 
preserving. How much was destroyed, no one knows. 

We come now to the field in which the widest differences ex- 
ist between man and man. Most people know that in sheer 
bulk of output authors vary considerably ; but few realize how 
great those variations are and how absolutely they fail to have 
any relation to the poet's merit. Browning, who is one of our 
foremost writers, and Bulwer, Lord Lytton, who is a mere cipher 
in rhyme and remembered only for his novels, both filled great 
tomes with verse. Poe, one of the foremost American poets, 
and James Beattie, an almost forgotten singer of the late 
eighteenth century, both wrote very little. These lawless varia- 
tions become the more striking when we take into consideration 
the length of the poets' lives. Chatterton, "the marvelous boy," 
dying at seventeen, left about six times as many lines of poetry 
as William Collins, whose mind collapsed when he was thirty- 
four. Keats, cut off when he was only twenty-six, has left five 
times as much verse as Gray, who lived more than twice as long. 

If we turn from mere bulk to the closely related question of 
rapidity of workmanship, we find differences still greater, and 
still less serving in any way as an index of ability. Shelley wrote 
his "Witch of Atlas", a fine poem and over six hundred lines 
long, in three days. Gray is supposed to have spent nearly 
eight years on the one hundred and twenty-eight lines of his 
Elegy. Burns is reported, though on the strength of a very un- 
certain tradition, to have written "Tam O'Shanter" in one day. 
His countryman Thomson, the author of "The Seasons", spent 
nearly seventeen years on the "Castle of Indolence". And yet 
all of these poems rank high. In the same way the failures of 
literature include works that have been labored over for years 
as well as the stray effusions of a moment. Nor are these con- 
trasts wholly matters of personal idiosyncrasy. We find the same 
man turning off good and bad verse rapidly with ease, and 
again producing both good and bad verse slowly and with toil. 
Wordsworth's "Tintern Abbey", "Hartleap Well" and "Idiot, 
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Boy", were thrown off almost extemporaneously; the two first 
of these are admirable; the last is — what it is. It was of "The 
Idiot Boy" that Byron wrote his savage couplet: — 

"All who view the 'idiot in his glory' 
Conceive the bard the hero of the story." 

Nevertheless that same Wordsworth who consumed over two years 
on his great "Ode to Immortality" said of "Laodamia", "It cost 
me more trouble than almost anything of equal length I have 
ever written"; and, according to Shelley, — 

" Was nineteen years considering and retouching ' Peter Bell.' " 

Yet here again the first two poems are great ; the last was long 
an object of ridicule, even among the poet's admirers. It is 
obvious, not only that every writer has his own way of working, 
but also that each individual poem, almost, has its own way of 
coming into being. 

It is a common saying that practice makes perfect, and 
many persons consider this dictum as applying universally to all 
workmen, including poets. It is a common theory that all poets 
improve rapidly and steadily from youth to middle life, and that 
after this time their intellectual vision broadens still but their 
emotional warmth decreases, so that their work as a whole de- 
clines. Unquestionably something like this is often true. It 
was true, within reasonable limits, of Shakespeare, of Milton, of 
Tennyson. Keats improved marvelously between eighteen and 
twenty-four. But if this rule is not, like most rules deduced 
from literary history, ninety-nine per cent exceptions, yet it is far 
from universally sound. Wordsworth may have grown in sheer 
intellect, but as a poet he changed little and developed less dur- 
ing the half century between the publication of The Lyrical 
Ballads and his death. Browning's work improved in some 
ways under the loving and discerning tutelage of his wife, but 
corresponds not at all to the beautiful curve of theory. Scott's 
first long poem, "The Lay of the Last Minstrel", is considered 
by some his best ; and beyond question his last poems betray a 
distinct falling off, although he wrote them before he was forty- 
five, in the very prime of mental and physical vigor. The ge- 
nius of Coleridge blazed up and died down before he was thirty ; 
3° 
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and for a third of a century after that his muse had to warm her 
hands as best she could over the smouldering coals in the ashes. 
If this law of systematic development is unreliable, still more so 
is the corollary too often drawn that precocity is in any way an 
index of ultimate power. Bryant wrote his "Thanatopsis" at 
eighteen, and lived to be eighty-four without surpassing it. 
The verse written by Chatterton in his teens is better than that 
written by Tennyson at the same age, and we have good reason 
for believing that it is better than that written by Shakespeare 
at the same age ; yet it is doubtful if he could ever have become a 
Tennyson, and certain that he could never have become a 
Shakespeare. Great souls refuse to develop all alike and in reg- 
ular seasons like wheat-fields and sugar maples. Some reach 
their highest in early youth, like Bryant, some move slowly at 
first, then by great leaps like Keats ; some progress steadily up 
the long slope, like Tennyson ; some blaze out spasmodically, 
like Coleridge; — 

" And God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 

Skilled workmen and specialists value highly the opinions of 
their fellow professionals. Reasoning by analogy, the uninitiated 
are apt to suppose that contemporary poets, pausing in the in- 
tervals of their own work, can give to each other that just and 
sympathetic criticism which it is the chief duty of reviewers to 
withhold. That the mutual criticism of poets is more sympa- 
thetic is perhaps true ; but that such criticisms are more just 
or discriminating is highly doubtful. It all depends on the in- 
dividual critic and his relation to the work he is discussing. 
Gray, although one of the most critical and scholarly of poets, 
praised beyond all reason the dreary tragedy of Caractacus by 
his friend Mason; yet that same Gray found in the beautiful 
music of Collins's Odes the evidence of a bad ear, and, though 
admitting their brilliant fancy, prophesied they would not sur- 
vive. They have survived to rival his own work. Scott com- 
pared Joanna Baillie to Shakespeare, and Burns paid a similar 
compliment to John Home, but unmerciful oblivion has can- 
celled both glowing estimates. Samuel Rogers, a brilliant wit but 
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a very mediocre poet, was rated by Byron far above Words- 
worth and Coleridge. Shelley's favorite poem, as his wife tells 
us, was Southey's tedious and rambling epic of "Thalaba" — 
and this in 1815, when England was flooded with wonderful 
poetry. In speaking of his "Cenci" he puts Coleridge's "Re- 
morse" at the head of all modern plays that have been acted, 
a judgment that would hardly be supported by even the most 
ardent admirers of Coleridge at his best. In the matter of ad- 
vice, as well as in all things else, no stereotyped rules can tell 
the poetic workman what to follow and what to eschew. Each 
must work out his own salvation with fear and trembling. 

Next let us watch the master-builders at the polishing and re- 
vision of their poems. Here at least, think you, there must be 
some great principle that applies to all. It is not so. We find 
one man improving his work by revision and another spoiling it ; 
and we may find the same man at different times doing both. 
Nor is it strange that the same method should result so 
differently. One man's inspiration is like a flood of tran- 
sient sunlight, which passes and leaves him to ruin his 
achievement by blundering in the dark. Bryant felt this, and 
in his poem of "The Poet" warns the reader against changing 
too rashly "what in fire was penned". On the other hand, 
certain minds have a deep and steady fertility, in which great 
thoughts grow and spread till their roots crack the original con- 
ception and demand a new one. Such was the case in several 
of Shakespeare's plays, especially in Hamlet, the second version 
of which is out of all comparison superior to the first. In general, 
minds that are more judicious than fecund improve their work 
by rewriting it, and vice versa ; but this is by no means always 
true. Gray's composition was an almost ceaseless process of re- 
vision, usually with great improvement; but he cancelled the 
following beautiful stanza from his Elegy : — 

" Hark ! how the sacred Calm that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace." 

Byron's brain was far more fertile than critical, and he rewrote 
little ; but he did recast the last act of " Manfred", and improved 
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it greatly in the process. One of the most serious dangers of re- 
vision is that the author then considers each separate detail in 
itself, not, as in the first production, in relation to the whole. 
As a result, he smooths off the individual line, forgetting that 
its original roughness brought variety just where monotony 
began. He tones down the boldness of particular flights of 
speech, forgetting that the special context made boldness a vir- 
tue. A good example of such case is found in Akenside. Mark 
Akenside was a minor poet of the eighteenth century who now 
is little known and little in accord with contemporary taste. 
Most modern readers in perusing his chief poem, "The Pleas- 
ures of the Imagination", would find their resulting pleasures 
very imaginary indeed. But he was a true poet in his way, 
and illustrates our point admirably. The first version of his 
"Pleasures of the Imagination" appeared when he was only 
twenty-two, and won a deserved popularity. But Akenside 
lived under the power of Pope and aspired, like Pope, to be a 
"perfect" writer. Hence he devoted several years of his ma- 
ture manhood to a complete remodelling of his masterpiece. 
As regards this second version, which was left unfinished and 
published after his death, the prevailing opinion among critics 
is well stated by Professor Dowden: "The recast of 'The 
Pleasures of the Imagination' does not gain on the original 
poem. Fine audacities of expression are struck away ; the philo- 
sophical analysis becomes more minute and labored. And if we 
are spared the incredible allegory .... there are added pas- 
sages which make amends to the injured Goddess of Dullness." 
How conscious poets are of this danger is shown by a passage 
in Shelley's preface to the "Revolt of Islam". "I would wil- 
lingly", he says, "have sent it forth to the world with that per- 
fection which long labor and revision is said to bestow. But I 
found that, if I should gain something in exactness by this meth- 
od, I might lose much of the newness and energy of imagery and 
language as it flowed fresh from my mind." We find cases in 
which the habit of revision becomes almost a disease. Philip 
James Bailey, a minor poet of the nineteenth century, wrote his 
"Festus" when he was twenty-two, and spent the rest of a long 
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life in issuing new editions of it, each of them with numerous 
changes. What he could not spoil by revision he skilfully di- 
luted with additions. It really seemed as if the poor poem were 
dying of the dropsy, so steadily from edition to edition did it 
wax in bulk and wane in vitality. Keats's attempt to rewrite 
his noble fragment, "Hyperion", was an utter failure; but this 
may have been due to the decay of his physical powers as death 
approached. On the other side of the question, we find Tenny- 
son improving almost everything that he corrected. The pres- 
ent revision of his "Lady of Shalott" is head and shoulders 
above the original. In the same way, Bryant began his poem 
"Earth" in rhyming stanzas, and, finding the result unsatisfac- 
tory, threw the whole thing into blank verse, to the great ad- 
vantage of all concerned. Yet Bryant sometimes revised too 
much. In deference to the judgment of some hair-splitting 
critic, he made one of the most picturesque lines in his "Water- 
fowl"— 

" Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. " 

Here again, as everywhere, we find that each workman can 
succeed only by his own methods, and not always even by 
those. 

Whatever mayor may not be the joys of teaching "the young 
idea how to shoot", there is unquestionably an interest in 
studying the young idea at the teachable age, especially when it 
is the idea of a genius. This justifies a few words on literary 
apprenticeship. Here verily, saith the systematic educator, shall 
we find precedents for the proper training of our future poets. 
The present writer has looked and has not found them. Shall we 
have the incipient poet publish early and dare criticism, or wait 
until his genius matures? Tennyson ventured before the public 
when he was eighteen; Cowper not until he was nearly fifty. 
Should the beginner consider his effusions as masterpieces, or 
should he recognize frankly their nature as mere practice work? 
Young Thomson at the end of every year burned his whole twelve 
months' output ; Shelley at the mature age of eighteen, wrote his 
"Queen Mab" in the eager belief that it would rejuvenate man- 
kind. Thomson was wise, as the few brands plucked from the 
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burning show ; Shelley was mistaken and realized it later ; but 
who shall say that each man did not follow the course best 
adapted to his own development. Again, shall we insist that they 
confine their energies to the great masters, or shall we let their 
immature and wayward judgment wander through literature at 
will? It is true that Milton, Tennyson, and Ruskin were fed 
from childhood on the Bible and the classics, and with noble re- 
sults. But Burns took as his model Robert Fergusson, an ob- 
scure and now almost forgotten man. The boy Coleridge owed 
more to the graceful little sonnets of William Bowles than to 
any one of the intellectual giants. Oliver Wendell Holmes at 
the age of seventeen translated Vergil, and produced a rhyming 
school-exercise ; Bryant at the age of eighteen imitated Blair's 
mediocre and now neglected poem, " The Grave", and produced 
"Thanatopsis." Cowper's two great models were the great 
Milton and the little Churchill, and it would be rash indeed to 
say that the greater debt was to the greater man. It is true that 
Shelley in his preface to "The Revolt of Islam" says: "There 
is an education peculiarly fitted for a poet, without which ge- 
nius and sensibility can hardly fill the circle of their capacities." 
But the education which he goes on to define consists simply 
in a familiarity with nature, with human passions, and with the 
thoughts of great minds. That such familiarity should be a part 
of any writer's apprenticeship few will deny. It also seems to be 
almost universally true that great poets have formed the habit of 
scribbling verses early, though on entering manhood they have 
sometimes laid it aside for years. But beyond these two simple 
principles the instinct of individual need is the only certain law. 
Never yet has theory or system been able to bind the sweet 
influences of the Pierides or bring forth Melpomene in her 
season. 

Such are the infinite variations through which our common 
humanity works out a common aspiration. Variety is some- 
thing more than the spice of life ; it is life itself, as opposed to 
machinery. In one thing only have all poets a mutual share, — 
the enthusiasm of creative work. But even that joy manifests 
itself in a separate way for each separate man. In Scott it was 
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the tranquil pleasure of the born story-teller. In Dante it was 
that intense, smothered passion which had made him "lean for 
many years". And both these moods differed as much from 
the luxurious sensuousness of Keats or from the feverish 
excitement of De Musset as they differed from each other. 
But God be thanked that their methods were so many, that 
their joys were so diverse. So much the richer is our literary 
history, so much the wider the field of the reader's delight. 

Frederick E. Pierce. 
Yale University. 



